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To those who planned and built so well, 
God's Acre consecrated — 

And may this record of their work 
Be humbly dedicated. 

For three score years they laboured hard 
With but few thoughts in mind: 

How best their maker they could serve, 
How best to serve mankind. 

First came the Church and then the school 
To our community; 

And what they wrought can leave small doubt 
Of Christian Unity. 

Those earnest prayers of long ago 
The years have failed to dim; 

OUR LAMB HAS CONQUERED, this we know, 

So LET US FOLLOW HIM. 


LITITZ, BOHEMIA 

Lititz is a familiar name in Moravian Church history; for 
it was on the estate surrounding the Castle of Lititz, Bohemia, 
that some of the followers of John Hus secured permission to 
settle in 1456. Here they established a secluded little com- 
munity where they endeavored to live according to the teach- 
ings of Christ. Hus a fiery patriot and fearless leader, had 
been burned at the stake in 1415, as a result of his open 
denunciation of the corrupt practices of the Roman Catholic 
Church of his day. : 

After the welter of the Hussite wars that followed the 
reformer’s death had cleared away, there emerged this little 
band who were interested primarily in his religious views; and 
here at Lititz, Bohemia, the following year, 1457, they founded 
the first organized Protestant Church, the “UNITAS FRATRUM” 
(Unity of Brethren) which is still the official name of the 
Morayian Church. 


THE QUINCENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 
of the 
LITITZ MORAVIAN CONGREGATION 


Alfred L. Douple, Chairman 

Mrs. Gordon O. Trump, Secretary 
Mrs. Robert C. Rosenberg 

Abram B. Beck 

Benjamin G. Forrest 

Richard A. Snyder 

The Rt. Rey. Carl J. Helmich 


Gratitude is expressed to the 
Memorial Book Committee for their 
) | work in thus commemorating the Quincentennial 


Hiram M. Eberly, Chairman 
, Harry H. Landis 
| Miss Mary A. Huebener 
Dr. Byron K. Horne 
Mrs. B. John Losensky 


' The MORAVIAN CHURCH 


THE “APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION” 
At a synod in 1467, the new church decided to establish their own 


ministry. To be sure that their ministers would be recognized even by 
their enemies, they secured the necessary ordinations, through Bishop 
Stephen and a colleague, of the Waldensian Society; and acquired 
what is known as the “Apostolic Succession’—the unbroken line of 
bishops consecrated by the “laying on of hands” back to the time of 
the Apostles.—(See Acts 13:2, 3: | Tim. 4:14, etc.) This has been con- 
tinued, unbroken, to the present day. 


GROWTH OF THE CHURCH 


From the little settlement by the Castle of Lititz the Brethren’s 
Unity spread far and wide, in spite of persecutions. By 1535, it had 
400 congregations and at least 200,000 members. The Brethren had 
their own printing presses, and published the first Protestant hymn-book 
in 1501. In 1593 they printed the Kralitz Bible, a translation into the 
language of the people. It was these two books that were largely 
instrumental in keeping the Church alive in the days of persecution 
that were to follow. 


SPREAD OF PROTESTANTISM 


In the first quarter of the Sixteenth Century, came the great 
Reformation; beginning with Luther in Germany and Zwingli and 
Calvin in Switzerland and France. By 1600 much of Northern Europe 
was Protestant, and in Bohemia most of the people were either Lutheran, 
Reformed or Brethren (Moravians). Dozens of schools were established 
by the Brethren, and many of the Nobility had joined the church. 


THE “DAY OF BLOOD” 


The Jesuits were determined to destroy Protestantism and on 
June 21, 1621, the “Day of Blood”, twenty-seven of the strongest 
Protestant leaders (fifteen of them of the Brethren’s Unity) were 
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beheaded; and under the merciless persecution almost three-fourths of 
the population fled into Poland and other countries. 


THE HIDDEN SEED 


In January, 1628, most of the Brethren who had remained in 
Bohemia decided to migrate to Poland. John Amos Comenius, the 
famous educator and Bishop, was their leader. On the Polish border 
they knelt in the snow while Comenius prayed that God would pre- 
serve a “A Hidden Seed” which would spring to life once more in 
their church’s native soil. Those who remained in Bohemia and Moravia 
were forced “underground” for a hundred years. They met for worship 
in the forest in secret, sometimes having the ministrations of a fugitive 
pastor. At last the opportunity came for which Comenius had prayed. 
A young nobleman, Count Nicholas Louis von Zinzendorf, offered 
asylum on his estate in Saxony; and in 1722, Christian David, a recent 
and ardent convert to Protestantism, guided a little group of six men 
and women, and four children, all members of the ancient Unitas 
Fratrum, to Zinzendorf’s estate, where they built homes for themselves 
and started the village of Herrnhut. Christian David made ten more 
trips back to Moravia, bringing more Protestants to Herrnhut. It was 
then that the name “Moravians” began to be applied to the Herrnhut 
settlers by their German neighbors. 


THE RENEWED CHURCH 


As the village grew, dissentions and misunderstandings also grew. 
Zinzendorf invited Christian David and representatives of the Ancient 
Unitas Fratrum to a conference and they drew up a “Brotherly Agree- 
ment” whereby all might live at peace with each other. All the members 
of the little settlement signed this Brotherly Agreement and a few weeks 
later, on August 13, 1727, during a communion service in the church in 
the neighboring village of Berthelsdorf, they experienced such an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit that the whole course of their lives was 
changed. This day has been celebrated ever since as the day of the 
Renewal of the Ancient Unitas Fratrum and the beginning of Modern 
Missions. 


PORTRAIT OF COUNT ZINZENDORF 


This oil portrait of Count Nicholas Louis von Zinzendorf, patron of the Renewed 
Moravian Church, who gave asylum to the persecuted members of the Ancient Church 
in 1722 and the years following, was painted by the talented artist, Valentine Haidt, 
about 1738. It hangs in the vestibule of the Moravian Church at Lititz. Haidt was 
sent to America by Zinzendorf in 1754. It was probably at that time that he painted 
a series of pictures of the Passion of Christ, seven of which hung in the Saal of the 
Lititz Gemeinhaus (now the Parsonage) while it was used as a place of worship before 
the building of the church in 1787. They are now in Fellowship Hall and the Memorial 
Chapel in the Christian Education building. These pictures, together with the portrait 
of Zinzendorf, were restored in 1947 by John H. Muth, a member of the Lititz 
Congregation. 


ERDMUTH DOROTHEA, COUNTESS VON ZINZENDORF 


Erdmuth Dorothea, the very capable wife of Count Zinzendorf, wears the traditional 
Moravian Sisters’ costume. Being a married sister, the ribbons on her cap are blue, 
for their color indicated the Choir’ or group to which the wearer belonged: red for 
little girls, pink for single sisters, blue for married women, and white for widows. This 
division according to age and marital status was known as the “Choir System’’. It 
was for the purpose of instruction, supervision, etc. Men and boys were divided into 
similar groups. Each Choir had its Festival Day during the year. Begun in Herrnhut, 
the system was continued in America. In Lititz Choir Festivals are still observed to a 
modified extent, but the distinctive dress has long been abandoned. The old graveyard 
is arranged in sections for the various Choirs, rather than in family plots, since the 
whole congregation was considered one big family. 
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THE MISSIONARY WORK OF THE CHURCH 
Within five years of the renewal of the church, (in 1732) its first 


foreign missionaries went out to the West Indies. From that beginning 
its mission work has spread to the American Indians, Surinam, Labrador, 
South and Central Africa, North India, Alaska, Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras. At present the membership on the mission field is two and one 
half times that of the home congregations. 


THE MORAVIANS COME TO AMERICA 


It was in order to carry the Gospel to the Indians that the first 
of the Moravian Brethren came to America in 1734. They secured a 
grant of land in Georgia; but the colony there never throve. It was 
transferred to Nazareth, Pennsylvania, in 1740; and spread out to 
Bethlehem in 1741. The two places, together, formed a “Settlement” 
similar to Herrnhut, with its Brethren’s and Sisters’ Houses, it Gemein- 
haus (Community House) etc. In Nazareth and Bethlehem the main 
purpose of the congregation was to preach the Gospel. Part of the 
membership went out as missionaries, and the rest, surrendering many 
individual rights, pooled their resources and their labor, and practiced 
every economy, to support their missionary brethren and themselves. 


THE WARWICK COUNTRY CONGREGATION 


In December, 1742, Count Zinzendorf, on a visit to America, 
preached at the Jacob Huber tavern, about a mile north of what is 
now Lititz, and again at Lancaster the next day, where John George 
Klein, a former Lutheran, the owner of the farm where Lititz now stands, 
was won over to the cause for which Zinzendorf stood: unity among all 
Christians. He gave land for the building of a union church (St. 
James’—west of Broad St. at Center) for the use of itinerant preachers, 
Moravian and others; then in 1746, for the first (or Warwick) Gemein- 
haus (north of East Main St., between Locust and Elm). This served as 
a place of worship, a school and a parsonage; and it was there, in 
1749, that the “Warwick Country Congregation” was formed. 
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THE FOUNDING OF LITITZ, PENNSYLVANIA 

A few years later it was decided to start another “Settlement,” but 
on more liberal lines than the one at Nazareth and Bethlehem; where 
private business would be permitted under strict supervision, and 
families might live together in their own homes. For this purpose, on 
August 20, 1755, Klein gave his whole farm of 491 acres. The next 
year, 1756, the town to be built there was given the name “Lititz”, in 
honor of the 300th anniversary of the year 1456, when the followers of 
John Hus had found refuge on the Lititz estate in Bohemia. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW SETTLEMENT 
Beginning February 9, 1757, the new town of Lititz was surveyed 


and laid out into lots. Main Street, which does not run due east and 
west, took its direction from a large stone house which had already 
been built by George Klein. This house was known as the Pilgerhaus or 
“House of the Pilgrims,” because it became the residence of Bishop 
Hehl, the Superintendent of a-circuit of churches in a wide area, of 
which Lititz was the center. The first private house, built that same 
year (1757) by Lewis Cassler, stood next to it on the west. It was later 
used by the congregation as a “Warden’s House.” 


THE LITITZ CONGREGATION AND ITS RULES 


The Warwick Country Congregation was united with the Lititz 
members, in 1759, and was thenceforth known as the Lititz Congrega- 
tion. The same year a set of rules was drawn up, based on the 
“Brotherly Agreement” of the Herrnhut congregation. Many of these 
rules, looking at them from a Twentieth Century standpoint, seem very 
quaint and antiquated; but are actually fair and well-balanced, and 
quite adequately met the need of the times. They included rules of 
health and sanitation; of morals; of finance and trade; community 
welfare; and personal action of all kinds, from the choosing of a help- 
mate to entertaining a guest over night. The town was practically “self- 
contained,” for nearly all necessities could be purchased locally; and 


THE JACOB HUBER TAVERN 


About a mile north of Lititz, along the “Newport Road,” where Count 
Zinzendorf preached in December, 1742. This led to a gift to the 
Moravian Church in 1755 of the adjoining 491-acre farm on which 
Lititz now stands. The farm was given by the owner, John George Klein, 
who was Huber’s nearest neighbor. 


THE FIRST PRIVATE HOUSE IN LITITZ 


The first private house in Lititz was built (next to the Pilgerhaus on the 
west) in 1757, by Louis Cassler, shoemaker and tanner. It was later 
used by the congregation as the “Warden's House,” and was occupied, 
in turn, by The Rev. Abraham Reinke, The Rev. John C. Kummer, 
Abraham Levering, and The Rev. Julius T. Bechler. The house stands at 
121 East Main Street, and was restored in 1953 by the late Carl W. 
Drepperd. 


THE HUEBENER HOUSE 


One of the five original homes erected within six years of the founding 
of Lititz and still standing is the Huebener house at 66 East Main St. 
Built in 1762 by William Werner, by trade a cooper as well as a tooth- 
drawer and phlebotomist (bleeder). This is the only one of these early 
homes retaining much of its original appearance for nearly two 


centuries. 


the powerful “Committee of Overseers” saw to it that they were; for 
‘carried out of Lititz for anything that 


“hard money” was not to be ’ 


could be purchased here.” On the other hand, prices were also 
regulated, to prevent unfair competition. 


THE CONGREGATION “ECONOMY” 

The Lititz Congregation, organizing itself into a unit, or “Economy,” 
for business purposes, owned and carried on a number of enterprises, 
which it appointed and paid members to operate. These consisted of 
a store, a tavern, a potash factory, an apothecary’s shop, a saw and a 
grist-mill, a fulling-mill and a farm. They were in addition to the small 
private businesses carried on by various members, with the permission 
of the authorities. The industrial life of Lititz today is still of a healthy 
nature, for it is well diversified, including items ranging from pretzels 
to cosmetics; so that in times of depression, the town is not hard hit. 
It is still more or less self-contained, for its industries are sufficient to 
provide adequate employment; yet none is so large that it dominates 
the picture. Only eight of its factories or other places of business, 
employ over fifty workers each. 


THE LEASE SYSTEM 


From the beginning of the settlement, all the land in Lititz was 
owned by the Church, and lots were rented to Church members, who 
erected their own houses upon them.( Only members were allowed to 
live in the town). If anyone left Lititz, he was paid for the value of 
his house or any other improvements on the property. This system 
continued for a period of ninety-nine years, until 1855. After it was 
discontinued house owners could purchase their lots at $50 each, and 
the town was opened to non-Moravians. 


THE “CHOIR HOUSES” 


In the Choir Houses (Brethren’s and Sisters’ Houses), the young 
people received religious, educational, and vocational training; and 


also supported themselves while learning their trades. The Brethren’s 
and Sisters’ House each operated its own farm also. Residence in these 
houses was entirely voluntary; but most of the young people were 
glad to avail themselves of this opportunity. No vows were taken, and 
they were free to leave at any time. 


SCHOOLS 


Linden Hall Academy and Junior College evolved from the little 
school in the Warwick Gemeinhaus built in 1746. The girls’ school was 
later carried on in the Sisters’ House. The present main building of 
Linden Hall was built in 1769, and later enlarged. The “Mary Dixon’ 
chapel was the gift of a former patron in memory of his daughter. A 
gymnasium, a building housing a swimming-pool; and a library build- 
ing, have been erected during the Twentieth Century, the last named 
being a memorial to Annie. Day Taggert Frueauff, the daughter-in-law 
of one of the Principals. This was built during the Quincentennial year. 

Another girls’ school, “Sunnyside Academy,” had a brief existence 
from 1862 to 1878, in the three-story brick building which replaced 
the Pilgerhaus. This was erected by The Rev. Julius Theodore Bechler, 
a former Principal of Linden Hall. 

From 1815 to 1865 the famous “Young Gentlemen’s Academy” 
was conducted by John Beck. It began in an abandoned blacksmith 
shop which stood on the site of the present Moravian Home on Church 
Street. This was replaced in 1822 by the two-story “Lyceum Building.” 
By 1832 the school outgrew this building, and occupied, in addition, 
first one room in the Brethren’s House, then gradually more and more, 
till nearly the whole building was used by it. After Mr. Beck retired, 
the school was continued for twenty years, by two of his teachers, 
under the name of the “Rickert and Hepp Academy.” 

Abraham Beck, John Beck’s son, conducted “Audobon Villa”, a 
private school for younger boys, for thirty years following his father’s 
retirement. 
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THE CHURCH SQUARE 


Laid out in 1757 
(From a pamphlet published in 1836, containing twelve lithographed 
views of Moravian Churches, schools, and other buildings.) Left to right: 
Main Building Linden Hall, built 1767; Sisters’ House Barn, built 1758 
(Destroyed by fire 1907); Sisters’ House, now the “Castle” at Linden 
Hall, built 1758; (Second) Gemeinhaus, now the Parsonage, built 1762; 
Church, built 1787; Brethren’s House, built 1759. 
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THE GATEWAY TO LINDEN HALL 


A school of one hundred and forty girls from sixteen states and seven 
foreign countries. Linden Hall, the second oldest girls school in America, 
dates from the school established in 1746 in what is now Lititz. 


THE CHURCH 


Built in 1787 by members of the congregation, using native stone and with walls three feet thick. In 1857 
the building was remodelled, with pulpit recess and vestibule added and the pitch of roof changed. In 1957 
the walls of the church were resurfaced, general repairs made and an improved lighting and heating system 
installed. The inside of the church was refurnished and redecorated for the Quincentennial celebration. This 
is the only one of the early American Moravian church buildings that has been in constant use to this day. 
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CHURCH INTERIOR 


Originally the church was uncarpeted, had high, movable benches, and a table for a pulpit. The windows 
were of plain glass with white curtains. The room was heated by stoves and lighted by tallow candles. In 
1857, when the pulpit recess was built, stationary pews and frosted glass windows were installed. The 
lighting system has improved progressively from tallow candles, to sperm oil, to kerosene lamps, to gas, to 
electricity. Stained, cathedral glass windows replaced the frosted ones in 1892, and since that time a 
number of memorial windows have been placed. 


THE LOFT 


Not visible to the general public is the remarkable super-structure beneath the roof of the Church. The 
Queen posts and trusses with pegged mortise and tenon joints, with hand wrought iron bolts, speak well 
of the mechanical ability of this small Moravian community. This type of construction, using heavy beams up 
to sixty feet in length, provides more than adequate support for the clock tower, roof and church ceiling, 
eliminating the necessity of using supporting posts. Truly an outstanding achievement for the artisans of 
that day and age. The date visible, 1857, was the year the roof was raised and vestibule and pulpit recess 
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MORAVIAN LOVEFEASTS 


f The Moravian faith is one of hope and joy, 


and, therefore, possibly best expresses it- 

self in one of the most colorful customs 
that the Church has inherited from its fore- 
fathers—the “Lovefeast.” This is a religious 
service composed almost entirely of music— 
hymns by the congregation and anthems by 
the choir, and sometimes instrumental music— 
during which time buns and coffee are dis- 
tributed and partaken of. The service origi- 
nated soon after the renewal of the early Unitas 
Fratrum, in Herrnhut, Germany in 1727. The 
members at first met at each other's houses 
and, in an unofficial way, tried to revive the 
Agapae or lovefeast of Apostolic times, by eat- 
ing together a simple meal of rye bread and 
water, they sang hymns and talked informally 
of spiritual matters. In due time the lovefeast 
took the form of a meeting of the whole con- 
gregation. 
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Here the Dieners (workers) are shown bringing in the lighted candles. The Junior Choir fills the pulpit 
recess for this service. The Youth Choir and Senior Choir sit in the choir loft to the rear of the church. The 
three choirs, with orchestral accompaniment, participate in the service, which includes a number of anthems 
by world-renowned, and Moravian, composers, and is closed with the stirring congregational hymn, ‘Sing 
Hallelujah! Praise the Lord!’, by John Christian Bechler, a Former Lititz pastor—this with a high obligato 
sung by the Junior Choir. 


THE COFFEE KITCHEN 


In the basement of the Gemeinhaus (parsonage), built in 1762, and in constant use since then for love- 
feasts. More than two thousand cups of coffee are brewed in the copper kettle for the Christmas -eVe 
service alone. The old wood stove in this kitchen was made in the “Hopewell” Forge, owned by ‘Baron’ 
Stiegel. Most of the original hand-made tin utensils are still in use. This kitchen was restored by the 
Dieners (servers) and coffee cooks in 1943, great care being taken to retain the beautiful brass hardware 
and to bring the woodwork back to its original finish 


CANDLE TRIMMING 


Early in December of each year the ladies of the congregation gather in the Fellow- 
ship Hall kitchen to put the paper trimming on the 1400 hand-made bees-wax 
candles that are distributed at the Christmas Eve Lovefeasts. Three identical services, 
following one after another on that evening are not sufficient to accommodate the 
crowds of people from all of Lititz, and surrounding places who would like to attend. 
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THE BRETHREN’S HOUSE: 


now forms the front of the Christian Education Building, and contains the Memorial Chapel, the Archive 
Museum, etc. This building was commandeered by General Washington, and used as a military hospital 
for eight months during the Revolutionary War. Upwards of one thousand sick and wounded soldiers were 
hospitalized here during that period. Built in 1759, the house has been in constant use to this day. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION BUILDING 


} res This addition built to the rear of the old “Brethren’s House” was completed in 1935. 
f te Besides the auditorium (Fellowship Hall), there is a large basement under the entire 

i ae building. Adequate kitchen facilities to serve large groups are on the first floor, and 
the many class rooms on both floors are used by the Sunday School. 


THE ESCHBACH MEMORIAL PARLOR 


It is furnished, to a large extent, 


One of the rooms in the old Brethren’s House is used as a Church Parlor. 
by rare pieces of antique furniture gathered from the various buildings that formed the Church Square. 


Looking from left to right—a Meeting-house table—a tilt-top “candle-stand” —a secretary with H_ hinges— 
one of the highchairs for trombone players—a comb-back chair—a handsome Mason & Hamlin organ from 


the early Nineteenth Century, still in use. 
The portraits over the fireplace are early oil paintings done on wood. 
The old butter-fly hinges and German locks were used thruout the Brethren’s House. 


This room was refinished in 1935 and again in 1957 


FELLOWSHIP HALL 


Main auditorium of the Christian Education Building. 
This portion adjoins the old Brethrens’ House. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


In the Brethrens’ House, used for small meetings. The 


Seal is that of the Moravian Church, with the in- 
scription in Latin: Vicit Angus Noster; eum sequamur— 
(Our Lamb has conquered; let us follow Him.) 


THE ORCHESTRA 


In excellent preservation in the Archive Museum are the original orchestral instruments used in 1765, when 
Bernhard Adam Grube organized the Brethren’s House Orchestra. It was a complete orchestra, lacking 
only drums and cymbals, which were too military to be countenanced. The band was formed in 1810, 
also without these percussion instruments; and these two organizations became quite famous for their fine 
music and skill in performance.. They played the compositions of such masters as Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
etc., as well as some of the Early American Moravian music which has recently been rediscovered and 
published: for a number of the early Moravian ministers were also accomplished musicians and composers; 
and music was one of the few outlets for the activities of youth which received the complete blessing of their 
elders. 


TANNENBERG ORGAN 


This pipe organ was built for the Graceham, Md. Moravian Church in 1773, by David 
Tannenberg, or “Tanneberger,” as he was locally known. It was used there for more 
than a century and a quarter. It has a register of only 5 octaves; the keys are 
reversed in color: the usual black ones being white, and the white ones, black. It is 
pumped by a strap on the left side. Tannenberg was one of the best-known organ 
builders of his day. He was a member of the Lititz Congregation from 1765 till his 
death in 1804. He built the first organ for the Lititz church; and was the designer of 
the church steeple. This organ was purchased and presented to the Lititz Congre- 
gation as a memorial in the Quincentennial Year. 


THE MORAVIANS’ PART IN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


In the days of the Revolutionary War, the Moravians, with their 
Missionary work among the Indians, performed a great service to 
their country. It was the plan of the British to arouse the Indians to 
attack the Colonies; and thus crush them between the “Red Skins” on 
the west and the “Red Coats” on the east. This plan was an utter 
failure, because tribe after tribe who had been Christianized by the 
Moravian missionaries, refused to attack, or even take up arms in self- 
defense. This, with the Denomination’s hospital service in Lititz and 
Bethlehem, was a contribution of no small moment. 


THE LEICHENKAPELCHEN 


The Leichenkapelchen (Little Corpse Chapel) was built in 1786 and is considered a gem of 
architecture. The ivy growing on it comes from a slip brought from the Castle of Lititz in 
Bohemia. Here, for many years, bodies were viewed before a funeral. The Eschbach Memorial 
Parlor is now usually used for this purpose. It has never been the practice in the older Moravian 
congregations, to take the body into the church during a funeral service; the relatives’ last 
farewell to the departed comes before the service; and the latter ends on a high spiritual note: 
for the Moravian belief is that the body is merely the tent that the spirit occupies in life. At 
death it is laid aside and the spirit goes to a more blessed Heavenly Home: therefore death 
should not be a time of deep mourning; but rather of rejoicing in the “home-going” of the 
loved one. 


REVOLUTIONARY MONUMENT 


Marking the burial spot of 110 soldiers who died in the military hos- 
pital in the Brethren’s House. Many deaths resulted from camp fever, 
which spread to the village and caused additional deaths among the 
townspeople. This plot is located in the 500 block of East Main Street. 
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THE TROMBONE CHOIR 


Trombones have been associated with the history of the Moravian Church since the 
early days at Herrnhut and may date back to the ancient Unitas Fratrum. In America 
its members made the use of the instrument their own to such an extent that it has 
come to be regarded as distinctly Moravian. They have always regarded trombones as 
peculiarly devoted to ecclesiastical use 

|As early as 1735 it was recorded at Savannah, Ga., that General Oglethorpe had 
|requested the trombone choir to play at the funeral of the celebrated Indian Chief 
Tomo Tschatschi. Also, in 1756, at Bethlehem, where in spite of careful guarding, 
a hostile band of Indians were about to apply firebrands to buildings, they were 
frightened away by the sound of the trombone choir playing a Christmas chorale at 
ie in the morning. Thereafter the congregation was troubled no more, for word 
|had passed through the tribe that the settlement was guarded by some unearthly 
‘power. 

From that day to this, the trombone choir has functioned for both joyful and solemn 
occasions—Christmas Eve, New Year's Eve, Easter Morning, lovefeasts, etc., as well as 
the announcements of deaths from the church steeple and for funerals. The modern 
choir is made up of cornets, alto or French horns, slide trombones and tubas 
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power. 

From that day to this, the trombone choir has functioned for both joyful and solemn 
occasions—Christmas Eve, New Year’s Eve, Easter Morning, lovefeasts, etc., as well as 
the announcements of deaths from the church steeple and for funerals. The modern 
choir is made up of cornets, alto or French horns, slide trombones and tubas. 


OUR LAMB HAS CONQUERED, 
LET US FOLLOW HIM. 


